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The St. Louis Meeting of the Association 


Plans for the meeting of the Association which 
will be held in St. Louis, Missouri, from March 
27 to March 30, inclusive, are far under way. 
Addresses on subjects of wide general interest 
have been scheduled, symposia by specialists in 
various fields are being organized, and many ses- 
sions will be held for the presentation of reports 
on researches along the endless frontiers of sci- 
ence. It will be a happy gathering of those who 
for several years have had to turn aside from 
their usual pursuits to the grim business of war. 

There are two features of the St. Louis meeting 


_ which will be especially important and enjoyable. 


One is the opportunities that there will be for 


® scientists from many fields to confer freely with 

‘@ one another about the things which are normally 

_ their chief interests. The other will be the op- 

_ portunities of listening to addresses on subjects 
of current world interest which will be delivered 
by distinguished scientists and scholars. 


The last previous meeting of the Association 


in St. Louis was held during the Christmas holi- 
day season of 1935-36 after five years of depres- 


sion. 


The coming meeting will be held after an 
equal interval during which force and fear have 


~ been dominant influences throughout the world. 


In all of this period the voices of the principal 
powers have had the metallic ring of steel, while 
those of the lesser powers have been trembling 
with misgivings for the future. Even the free- 
doms of the Atlantic Charter were promised to 


_ allay the fears that were, and are, haunting hun- 


dreds of millions of men and women, instead of 
being freedoms in the high sense of the ‘‘un- 


| alienable rights’’ enumerated in the Declaration 


bf Independence or of those guaranteed in the 


Bill of Rights of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

During this same period scientists, especially 
those working in certain fields, have been en- 
veloped in an atmosphere of secrecy, distrust, 
and fear. They have been compelled to violate 
daily the fundamental code of scientific freedom. 
but at the St. Louis meeting all will be different. 
In a spirit of good will and mutual confidence the 
assembled scientists will discuss their current 
scientific problems, their anticipations and even 
their dreams of progress in science. At St. Louis 
every scientists will rejoice at the achievements 
of his fellow scientists. Perhaps such an attitude 
would be advantageous in many other human 
relations. 

Of the principal addresses, the first will be 
that of Dr. Anton J. Carlson, retiring president 
of the Association, which will be delivered on 
Wednesday evening, March 27, the first day of 
the meeting. The subject of his address has not 
yet been announced. 

The twenty-second Annual Lecture under the 
joint auspices of the Association and the Society 
of the Sigma Xi, will be delivered by Dr. J. R. 
Oppenheimer, of the University of California, on 
Thursday evening, March 28. Dr. Oppenheimer 
was director of the laboratory at Los Alamos, 
New Mexico, at which much of the theoretical 
and experimental work on the atomic bomb was 
carried out. 

The eighth Annual Lecture under the joint 
auspices of the Association and the United Chap- 
ters of Phi Beta Kappa will be by Dr. Irwin 
Edman, professor of philosophy at Colunbia Uni- 
versity, on Friday evening. The title of his 
address is ‘‘Science and the Dream of Happi- 
ness.’’ This is an especially appropriate subject 
for an address, because for more than a genera- 
tion scientists have not only dreamed, but main- 
tained, that they have contributed greatly to 
human happiness. They certainly have de- 
creased human disease and made readily avail- 
able many things human beings have desired. 
In a:large number of cases they have increased 
human happiness. But a general statement to 
that effect would not be easy at the close of a 
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world war for a scientist to formulate or defend. 
Consequently, scientists will be greatly interested 
in Dr. Edman’s address. 

At the other extreme of the formal sessions at 
the St. Louis meeting are those for the presenta- 
tion of scientific papers. Thirteen sections of 
the Association and 29 affiliated and associated 
societies are planning programs for the meeting. 
Some programs will be presented at single ses- 
sions; others at as many as ten or a dozen ses- 
sions, in some cases at two or more sections of a 
society meeting simultaneously. On the basis of 
past experience it may reasonably be expected 
that the final General Program will contain the 
titles of more than a thousand addresses and 
papers. In fact, the number might be much 
greater than a thousand. In the General Pro- 
gram of the meeting held in Philadelphia in 
1940-41 the index of names of those presenting 
addresses or papers filled 26 pages, double col- 
umn, and listed 2,231 different persons. 

On the lighter side, at least somewhat on the 
lighter side, there will be numerous luncheons 
and dinners. In practically all of them there 
will be food for the mind as well asthe body. At 
some of the dinners the addresses of retiring vice 
presidents of the Association will be delivered, 
and at others, addresses of presidents of affiliated 
societies. In spite of luncheons and dinners, the 
meetings of the Association on the whole are very 
serious, perhaps too serious. There are many 
more diversions of various kinds at meetings of 
the British Association than at meetings of the 
American Association. Perhaps more social oc- 
casions and opportunities for personal contacts 
would add to the value of our meetings. 


Science and Education 


In a brief article entitled ‘‘Earth Science in 
the High Schools,’’ published in the June num- 
ber of School Science and Mathematics, George 
A. Thiel complains about the deplorable decline 
in the teaching of earth science in the secondary 
schools during the past quarter century. The 
neglect of our earth as a subject of study is only 
too apparent, not alone among college students 
in geology and geography, but also among teach- 
ers and students in virtually every college disci- 
pline within and without the fields of science. 

Professor Thiel records the startling fact that, 
of the general science teachers in the secondary 
schools of the Upper Mississippi Valley, a scant 
1.2% have had course work dealing with the 
physical features of the earth. 

But why stop the investigation or the indict- 


ment here? Many supposedly competent politi- 


cal economists teach popular courses in the col- — 


leges and universities in utter ignorance of the 
natural resources which have shaped the politics 
and international relations of nations. Few 
historians can discourse intelligently on the cli- 


matic and physiographic factors which mold — 


races and make history. Too rarely a Nicholas 
Spykman appears and assimilates enough earth 
science to pioneer in a significant way ; but most 
teachers, whether at the primary or the univer- 
sity level, are content to remain in ignorance of 
the things which lie on the periphery of their 
own subjects and, unfortunately, they impart 
their ignorance to those they teach. 

Scientists in other fields have equal cause to 
complain, Julian Huxley’s story of the gas sta- 
tion attendant’s most telling sales argument for 
his gasoline illustrates the average level of intelli- 
gence regarding science : ‘‘ This gas,’’ he confided, 
‘fis just full of atoms.’’ But one wonders how 
much more the ordinary non-science teacher 
could say about gasoline or about atoms; for it 
is a rare teacher of literature or philosophy who 
comprehends the impact of contemporary dis- 
covery in science and technology on literary com- 
position and thought. Such exceptions as Mar- 
jorie Nicolson, by brilliant correlation of science 
and literature, can illumine an entire period of 
literary history. 

Does not the difficulty which Professor Thiel 
describes so well infect our entire system of edu- 
cation from the cradle to the PhD, and perhaps 
to the grave? Our educational system is ana- 
chronistic. Adjusting to changes decades late, it 
is still founded on non-scientific scholasticism. 
Scientists, hopelessly outnumbered in any fac- 
ulty, must fight to keep a minimum of science 
courses and requirements in the curriculum. Too 
often they fight for science as a discipline instead 
of science as an indispensable part of culture. 
Not until the teacher of history is appalled at a 
student’s ignorance of climate, crops, place ge- 
ography, and terrain; not until the teacher of 
philosophy insists that his students know about 
galaxies and nuclear physics, will much be done 
in normal schools and teachers colleges to train 
scientists who are qualified to instruct pupils in 
general science in the secondary schools. 

Should not scientists make their colleagues in 
other fields more acutely aware of cultural short- 
comings in science? Is anyone cultured who is 
illiterate in science? Scientists are expected to 
know something about literature, philosophy, 
and the arts, and there is no reason why scientific 
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illiteracy should be countenanced among non- 
science members of faculties. If a start is made 
with the teachers, the results will filter down 
through the educational system. Until then, it 
is futile to expect students to know much about 
so mundane an affair as the earth on which they 
live—H.A.M. 


Trends in Education of Women 


A recent bulletin from Pennsylvania College 
for Women illustrates the fact that serious con- 
sideration is being given to the education of 
women as well as of men. In the past thirty 
years their activities and responsibilities have 
changed more than those of men. Previous to 
World War I the only principal occupations open 
to women besides home making were nursing and 
teaching in elementary schools. During that war 
they were placed largely in charge of routine 
office work. Instead of being displaced by men 
at the close of the war, they increasingly took 
on additional duties and responsibilities wit 
marked success. 

In a sense, women in this country were eco- 
nomically emancipated in the years 1914-1918. 
Shortly thereafter, in 1919, they were given the 
right to vote by an amendment to the constitu- 
Similar changes were 
taking place in many other countries. Follow- 
ing this period, women entered such professions 
as medicine and law in greatly increased num- 
bers. Finally, during World War II they were 
drawn into industry by millions because the need 
was great and much of stream-lined machine pro- 
duction could be done by women as well as by 
men. In fact, such work is lighter than the farm 
work women performed a generation or two ago. 
Again the question arises whether women in in- 
dustry will soon be replaced by men. Present 
indications are that large numbers will continue 
to be employed in shops and factories. 

It is obvious that within less than two genera- 
tions a great revolution has taken place in the 
social, economic, and political status of women. 
In respect to employment and social and political 
privileges and responsibilities the differences be- 
tween men and women are disappearing. Con- 
sequently, it is natural that the general educa- 
tion of the two sexes should be essentially the 
same. In harmony with this conclusion, the edu- 
eational policy of the Pennsylvania College for 
Women is that *‘. . . every student should be 
informed in all the basic areas of knowledge 

. .’ and the college has prescribed ‘‘. . . a 
number of required courses which will show the 
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interrelationship of the sciences, the arts, and the 
social sciences.’’ 

In an earlier generation it would have been 
thought that young women would not be inter- 
ested in or have the ability to learn such subjects 
as those which are now required. As has been 
proved in many coeducational institutions, there 
are no great differences in the intellectual abili- 
ties and aptitudes of the sexes. Then why have 
separate educational institutions for men and 
women? It is becoming more and more difficult 
to give a convincing affirmative answer to that 
question. 


Present Status of Symposium Publications 


Printings of several of the symposium volumes 
are entirely exhausted and will not be reprinted, 
the copies in stock of several other volumes are 
nearing exhaustion, and there are abundant 
stocks of others. In order that the expense of 
sending orders for books which are no longer 
available may be avoided, the situation with re- 
spect to the stocks of the books is presented 
below: 


Books Available in Quantity 
Cash orders 
from members 

Cancer, 79 authors, 333 pp. $4.00 
Mammary Tumors in Mice, 13 authors, 

231 pp. 3.50 
Both Cancer and Mammary Tumors, in 

one order 6.25 
Problems of Lake Biology, 9 authors, 

142 pp. 2.00 
Relapsing Fever in the Americas, 25 au- 

thors, 136 pp. 2.50 
Aerobiology, 55 authors, 299 pp. 3.50 
Blood, Heart and Circulation, 53 authors, 

339 pp. 3.00 
Liebig and After Liebig—A Century of 

Progress in Agricultural Chemistry, 9 

authors, 119 pp. 2.50 
The Chemistry and Physiology of Hor- 

mones, 18 authors, 250 pp. 3.50 


Books Limited in Quantity 


Cash orders 
from members 
Tuberculosis and Leprosy, 24 authors, 


133 pp. $2.50 
Recent Advances in Surface Chemistry 

and Chemical Physics, 9 authors, 133 

pp. 2.50 
The Migration and Conservation of Sal- 

mon, 9 authors, 106 pp. 2.00 
Mental Health, 94 authors, 478 pp. 3.50 
The Genetics of Pathogenic Organisms, 

11 authors, 90 pp. 2.00 
Human Malaria, 42 authors, 406 pp. 4.00 
Fluorine and Dental Health, 13 authors, 

_107 pp. 2.50 
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Orders for books in the two preceding lists 
will be mailed out to purchasers within four days 
after their receipt at the office of the Association. 


Books Out of Print 
Syphilis 
The Gonococcus and Gonococcal Infection 
The Cell and Protoplasm 
Chemical Control of Insects 
Surface Chemistry 


Book in Preparation for Publication 
Dental Caries and Fluorine 


Postwar Manpower Problems 


Manpower was such a vital factor during the 
war, that it had to be rationed, ‘‘frozen,’’ 
commandeered—like every other essential com- 
modity. No one liked it, but no one complained. 
There was a tremendous job to be done, and that 
took precedence over all other considerations. 

After hostilities ceased, such restrictions on the 
freedom of the civilian population were quickly 
removed, and pressure to have them relaxed in 
the armed forces steadily mounted, with unfor- 
tunate results. The mass meetings of our men 
in Europe and in the Pacific theaters of war, pro- 
testing the slow pace of demobilization, have led 
our allies, the Axis-conquered nations, and our 
enemies to fear that, as in 1918-20, we shall again 
renounce our responsibilities to win and preserve 
the peace. The situation indicates an obligation 
to determine our immediate manpower needs, to 
define them clearly to the American People, and 
to put into operation a policy that will accom- 
plish our postwar objectives at home and abroad. 
At the moment there is no evidence of a clearly 
defined policy, but there is ample indication of 
the lack of one. 

Scientists should feel especial concern about 
tie lack of policy for many reasons. Although 
it was inevitable that some waste of scientific and 
technological skill would occur in the pressure 
and heat of war, the waste was disproportionate 
to the point of being tragic. But the waste is 
not only being continued—it is on the point of 
being extended. It may be classified into two 
eategories: waste of trained personnel, and waste 
of student personnel. 

Within the past few days an Association mem- 
ber reported to the Permanent Secretary’s office 
that, after five years of service as a non-commis- 
sioned officer in an Army medical unit, he has 
been classified as ‘‘essential personnel’? and 
denied release. The man was inducted just be- 
fore he acquired his doctor’s degree and, al- 
though assigned to a medical unit on the basis 
of his training, he has been made to perform 
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janitorial duties, and at no time has he been 
asked to do anything of higher grade than oper- 
ating a telephone switchboard. Yet his name is 
on the list of authors in one of the Association’s 
symposium volumes. 

The case is not unique. Comparable instances 
in large numbers have been brought to the atten- 
tion of this office by the American Chemical So- 
ciety, and by other organizations, including biol- 
ogists, geologists, and physicists. Many men 
have written this office directly to describe their 
plight. It is a story of talent wasted during the 
war, of talent still being wasted in the face of 
the postwar demand for highly trained people. 

Now comes word from the White House that 
students in scientific and technological fields will 
no longer be deferred. The statement may 
profitably be quoted : 


‘*In view of the present need of the armed forces for 
replacements to permit those men who have had long and 
arduous service during the past few years to return to 
their homes, it does not seem advisable to plan to assign 
any newly inducted personnel of the armed forces to 
schools even to complete scientific training. In addition, 
it is reported that the colleges and universities are now 
faced with unprecedented enrollments and many of the 
professional and technical schools have already indicated 
that they are filled to capacity. 

‘‘The few places that will be available for qualified 
applicants should first be available to veterans of this 
recent war. Large numbers of the men now being dis- 
charged from the armed forces went into service from 
various stages of professional and scientific training. 
Those men returning to school will complete their educa- 
tion and will be ready to enter into their professional 
and scientific occupations much more quickly than the 
men who are now just entering these fields.’’ 


This statement entails not only a serious mis- . 


interpretation of the facts, but also a disturbing 
disregard of immediate and future requirements 
in industry, in education, in government, and, 
for that matter, in the field of military research 
itself. A survey, still in progress under the di- 
rection of Dr. M. H. Trytten, reveals the true 
state of affairs. 

The combined registration of returning vet- 
erans and of non-veterans including those in the 
4F category as well as those physically eligible 
for induction, has failed to reach the prewar 
norm in engineering and in all of those science 
departments which are included in the survey. 
This is the situation in the freshman classes, in 
which the largest numbers of returning veterans 
have been enrolled, and it is still more true of the 
upper classes in every institution that has been 
studied. Furthermore, in the freshman classes 
there are more non-veterans than veterans ; hence, 
if the former are inducted the enrollments in 
engineering and in science will be considerably 
less than half the prewar norm. 
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From these facts, which have been obtained 
and are still being obtained from the universities, 
it is obvious that, despite the liberal use which 
the returning veterans are making of the oppor- 
tunity for education, there is no immediate pros- 
pect and little ultimate prospect of recruiting a 


normal enrollment in technological fields. Even 
more serious is the fact that there is no prospec- 
tive recovery from the alarming deficit which 
was created by Selective Service policies during 
the war. Already several large institutions are 
face to face with one of the most serious prob- 
lems connected with the deficit of scientific and 
technological personnel: Teaching staffs are in- 
adequate, and it is virtually impossible to find 
adequately trained people to augment them. 

At a time when one highly trained scientist 
ean teach a score or more of returning veterans, 
and one engineer can lay out and direct work 
for many veterans and displaced war workers, 
qualified men are being held in the armed forces, 
and new men are not being trained in adequate 
numbers for the aggregate of needs. Worse, the 
situation is about to be aggravated by an un- 
thinking decision based upon a superficial and 
wholly inaccurate interpretation of the current 
university problem. As scientists we may rea- 
sonably insist that military authorities get the 
facts and use them correctly in establishing poli- 
cies. As citizens we have the duty to demand 
that the policies adopted bear a realistic relation 
to the requirements of postwar reconstruction 
and economic and military strength—H.A.M. 


The Southwestern Division of A.A.A.S. 


The Southwestern Division of the Association, 
by vote of its executive committee, ‘will join in 
the St. Louis meeting next March 27-30. The 
territory of the Southwestern Division, which 
was organized in 1920, includes Arizona, New 
Mexico, Colorado, (since 1922) the states of 
Sonora and Chihuahua in Mexico, and Texas 
west of the 100th meridian (since 1937). 

In normal times the Southwestern Division 
holds a meeting each year, usually in the early 
spring. The war, however, interfered with its 
meetings, as well as with those of the Association, 
its latest meeting having been held at Las Cruces, 
New Mexico, in the spring of 1942. 

In spite of the fact that a large fraction of 
scientists in this country were drawn directly or 
indirectly into service connected with the war, 
the membership of the Southwestern Division 
steadily and rather rapidly increased during the 
period. Its membership of about 390 in 1942 
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had increased to 475 by the end of 1945, or by 
nearly 22 percent; in the same interval the mem- 
bership of the Association as a whole increased 
from 23,671 to 27,176, or by about 15 percent. 
Evidently the Southwestern Division has excel- 
lent officers (Frank E. E. Germann is executive 
secretary-treasurer) and a membership loyal to 
the Division. 

If one looks at a map of the United States and 
notes that the distance from St. Louis to the near- 
est considerable population in the Southwestern 
Division is about a thousand miles, he will wonder 
at the temerity of those who voted to defer their 
own meeting to participate in the St. Louis meet- 
ing. But the Southwest is an area of large open 
spaces, and those who live there are accustomed 
to long journeys and to ambitious undertakings. 
Their participation in the St. Louis meeting will 
be more than welcomed. 


Scientific Thinking and Political Thinking 


For nearly six months the Permanent Secre- 
tary’s Office has been exposed to political think- 
ing and political methods, and in retrospect it 
looks as if the scientists have indulged in as much 
of it—though not as expertly—as the politicians. 
The latter, on the other hand, have demonstrated 
an ability to think scientifically, although this 
ability has heretofore received little recognition. 
Perhaps scientists and politicians will collaborate 
more effectively if they realize that each wanders 
easily into the other’s field, but each is expert 
only in his own. 

Definitions are essential to understanding, even 
though any definition is arbitrary. It is believed, 
however, that scientific thinking may be defined 
as reasoning from facts to a conclusion which fits 
all the facts. Political thinking, on the contrary, 
involves reasoning from a conclusion into which 
all the facts are fitted—if necessary, by the appli- 
cation of ‘‘ political methods.’’ 

There is no need to labor the point that scien- 
tific thinking may lead to new and unexpected 
conclusions, or that political thinking may, if 
inspired, fit all the facts. But their aims are 
different, and because their aims differ, each has 
its appropriate place in the scheme of things. It 
is crucial that each be used in the right place. 

Although scientists have undoubtedly indulged 
in political thinking many times in the past, 
recent public and congressional interest in sci- 
ence has compelled senators and representatives 
to peer into the mysteries of science, and in turn, 
scientists have peered suspiciously into the mys- 
teries of politics. The results have been interest- 
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ing enough to merit as objective an examination 
as one who has viewed them at close range can 
give. The National Science Foundation bills 
furnish ample illustrative material, and in view 
of their immediate importance, the examination 
will be restricted to them. 

There have been introduced into the Senate 
four bills which propose the establishment of a 
National Science Foundation. The contents of 
these bills need not be reviewed here, but the 
thinking which went into them is pertinent. It 
may be summarized as follows: 
§8.1285—Approximately fifty scientists, not rep- 
resenting all the scientific fields, devised a 
formula, drafted a scientific bill, and found one 
senator to introduce the bill. 
8.1297—Three Senators, drawing upon earlier 
experience and upon new advice from an un- 
known number of scientists, evolved a formula, 
drafted and introduced a political bill. 
§8.1720—Five senators, drawing upon testimony 
and direct advice from hundreds of scientists, 
modified the formulas of 8.1285 and S.1297, 
drafted and introduced a politico-scientific bill. 
8.1777—One scientist, who, alone among 100 col- 
leagues appearing before Senate committees, tes- 
tified against federal support of research, de- 
veloped the central idea of his testimony and 
found eight senators who were ready and willing 
to introduce it as a bill. The last, though diffi- 
cult to label, is more political than scientific, when 
gauged by the definitions adopted early in this 
article. 

Superficially the situation seems confused and 
confusing, but analysis quickly clarifies it. The 
essential elements in legislation of this kind are 
both scientific and political. In the scientific 
category, the legislation must conform with sci- 
entific standards not only in theory but in actual 
operation. In the political category, it must be 
sufficiently inclusive to leave no essential group 
unrepresented ; it must contain provisions which 
are acceptable to the legislative and executive 
branches of the government; it must work, and 
to work it must anticipate the more important 
problems which will arise in its operation. 

If these requirements are applied to the four 
bills, the inadequacy of 8.1285 and 8.1297 is evi- 
dent, and the supporters of both bills will un- 
doubtedly merge their interests in a revision of 
$.1720. The revision is nearly complete, and 
despite debatable issues of a minor character, the 
final bill promises to meet the scientific and po- 
litical requirements. Scientifically it assures the 


freedom, the quality, and the sustained support 
of research under competent direction and with 
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much needed coordination. Politically it leaves 
the President advised but unrestricted in the 
making of key appointments. It includes the 
social sciences and assures geographic distribu- 
tion of research funds and scholarships. It cen- 
tralizes responsibility for operations, yet provides 
a board to see that responsibility is properly as- 
sumed and utilized. It anticipates international 
and patent problems arising from the operations 
of the Foundation. 

Despite the political cast of S.1777, it falls 

short of meeting political requirements. It re- 
stricts the President’s power of appointment and 
then removes the proposed Foundation beyond 
the control of both the President and the Con- 
gress, save as the latter can render any agency 
impotent by failure to appropriate funds for op- 
eration. It fails to assure equitable geographic 
distribution of research and scholarship grants. 
The proposed Foundation is investigative and 
advisory—it must determine financial needs not 
met from private sources and then recommend 
appropriations to Congress. Such a plan is sub- 
ject to so many hazards that it is not likely to 
work. Despite its political shortcomings, 8.1777 
was classified as political because the definition 
of political thinking applies to it. Its provisions 
were reasoned from a conclusion—the conclusion 
that scientific research should be supported by 
private funds and that, if these must be supple- 
mented, the government should supply the funds 
but without other controls. 
’ In 8.1720 the best scientific thinking has met 
the best political thinking. As a result, scien- 
tists and legislators have a bill but not an act. 
At this point some political thinking, imple- 
mented by political method, is imperative. The 
conclusion from which the reasoning must start 
is simply that 8.1720 revised is a good bill and 
merits passage. Passage will ensue if (a) all 
Congressmen know its merits, especially relative 
to §.1777; (b) the bill has the support of a vast 
majority of scientists; (c) Congress is convinced 
that the Science Foundation is worth the cost 
despite the obvious need for economy; and (d) 
the general public is intelligently sympathetic 
or, at least, not hostile. 

At present, no one of these four conditions can 
be met, but none is impossible of attainment. 
The medium is education—the dissemination of 
knowledge regarding the public service which 
science has performed; its needs if the public 
welfare is to be served adequately in the future; 
the adequacy of the proposed legislation to meet 
these needs. The job of education, in which every 
scientist must share, is so clear that this article 
can be ended without a conclhusion.—H.A.M. 
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Accommodations at Saint Louis 


St. Louis is a crowded city. Members of the 
Association will find this out next month, and 
some of them will wonder why it was chosen for 
the meeting. But is there a single major city in 
the United States where the situation is differ- 
ent? The war urbanized our population to a 
degree not yet appreciated, and veterans, return- 
ing to pre-war homes in our cities, are finding 
them already filled and overflowing. Rooms will 
be hard to get; and if, through friends, or rela- 
tives, or ingenuity, or a knowledge of the city 
that most do not possess, members can meet their 
own room requirements without calling upon the 
limited reserve in the hotels, it will help solve the 
worst problem the St. Louis meeting presents. 


Changes of Address 


The reconversion of manpower as well as of 
manufacturing has resulted in a very large num- 
ber of changes of address of members of scientific 
societies. To the individual, a change in his ad- 
dress seems to be a matter of minor importance 
to a society of which he is a member. To the so- 
ciety, many such changes cause a large amount 
of work and may lead to irritating errors. 

Probably the greatest source of error is in 
illegible writing. Even though a poorly written 
name may be read correctly after some study, it 
has cost perhaps half a minute (and often more) 
of time. When thousands are to be handled the 
total may be hours and even days of time. An- 
other source of difficulty is the similarity or even 
identity of names of different persons. For ex- 
ample, there are 129 members of the Association 
having the surname Brown and 86 having the 
surname Davis. In the case of both names, which 
fall far short of appearing so frequently as such 
names as Johnson, Smith, and Anderson, there 
are instances in which two or more persons have 
the same initials. Usually on the records of the 
Association at least one of the given names of a 
person appears in full; but often in requesting 
a change of address the writer hastily writes only 
his initials. Then the problem arises of deter- 
mining which of the persons having the same sur- 
name and initials is asking to have his address 
changed. Often the name of his city of residence 
will help in unraveling the puzzle. But if the 


city is New York, Washington, or Chicago, there 
will be. about 2000 names available for duplicates 
and resulting troubles. Consequently, it is re- 
quested that when members desire to have their 
addresses changed on the records of the Asso- 
ciation they give both their old and new ad- 
dresses and their names in full. 
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Occasionally a member asks to have his address 
changed for a short period and then restored to 
the original or changed to a third. Since the 
whole process of changing master cards and mak- 
ing new addressograph plates, both in the office 
of the Association and in that of the printers 
ready to use in mailing out journals, takes about 
two weeks and longer when the number of 
changes is large, it is urged that members put in 
their requests for changes of address at least 
two weeks in advance of the time they want 
them put into effect. 


Astronomical Society of the Pacific 


The Astronomical Society of the Pacific was organized 
in San Francisco, California, on February 7, 1889, by a 
group of forty men, meeting at the close of the annual 
dinner of the Pacific Coast Amateur Photographic Asso- 
ciation, at which Dr. Edward 8. Holden, first director 
of the Lick Observatory, was an honored guest and de- 
livered an address on the ‘‘Work of an Astronomical 
Society.’’ 

The circumstances leading up to the meeting were 
these: The path of totality of the total eclipse of the 
sun on January 1, 1889, lay across Central California, 
and the Lick Observatory, which had been officially 
opened in June, 1888, planned to send out an expedition 
under the leadership of Professor James E. Keeler to 
observe it. Dr. Holden was a strong advocate of the 
association of amateurs with professional astronomers, 
and with his encouragement Mr. Charles Burckhalter, di- 
rector of the Chabot Observatory in Oakland, urged upon 
the Amateur Photographic Association the desirability of 
cooperating with the Lick Observatory party, by making 
photographic observations at suitable stations along the 
line of totality. The members responded enthusiastically ; 
Dr. Holden issued a circular of instructions to insure 
the best results; and the project was carried out in a 
thoroughly satisfactory manner. 

The dinner invitation on February 7 thus gave Dr. 
Holden a favorable opportunity to propose the organiza- 
tion of an astronomical society to include not only pro- 
fessional astronomers but amateurs and lay members 
interested in the science. The proposition was heartily 
favored by those attending, and a preliminary organiza- 
tion was immediately effected with Dr. Holden as Presi- 
dent, Mr, Charles Burckhalter as Secretary, and Mr. E. 
J. Molera as Treasurer. 

At that time the Lick Observatory was the only re- 
search observatory in the entire Pacific area, and it was 
natural that the society should depend greatly upon the 
director and the staff of the observatory for guidance 
and support in its activities, but the society was from 
the beginning an independent organization, 

From the date of its founding the Society has issued a 
journal—The Publications of the Astronomical Society of 
the Pacific—which contains articles and notes, written as 
far as possible, in nontechnical language and designed 
to keep the members of the Society abreast of the latest 
developments in their science. Meetings were held at 
short intervals at first, in San Francisco or at the Lick 
Observatory. A generous donor, Mr. James Alexander 
Montgomery, established an astronomical library in San 
Francisco (lost in the fire of 1906). Occasional lectures 
were given in San Francisco and in Berkeley. 
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At the meeting of July 27, 1889, Dr. Holden announced 
that Mr. Joseph A. Donohoe had given the Society a sum 
of money, the income of which should be used to award 
bronze medals for the discovery of unexpected comets. 
The award was to be open to any astronomer in the 
world, and it has served as a stimulus to search for 
comets by amateur and professional astronomers. At the 
annual meeting of the Society in January, 1942, it was 
reported that 188 awards of the medal had been made. 

In 1897 Miss Catherine Wolfe Bruce provided the funds 
for the award, not oftener than once a year, of the Cath- 
erine Wolfe Bruce Gold Medal for ‘‘distinguished ser- 
vices to astronomy.’’ Three nominations for the award 
were to be made by each of the directors of six obser- 
vatories, three American and three in other countries. 
From the nominees the director of the Society, by ma- 
jority vote, selected one medallist for the year; or they 
could use their discretion and select no one if there was 
no outstanding nominee. Beginning with the award to 
Simon Newcomb in 1898, thirty-seven awards of the 
medal have thus far been made. 

As time passed and the Pacific area became the home 
of other great observatories, especially of the Mount Wil- 
son Observatory, changes took place in the character of 
the publications and meetings, but the fundamental ideals 
of the Society remained unchanged. While the interests 
of the amateur and lay members were always kept in 
mind, the bi-monthly publications gradually assumed a 
more technical character. Public lectures, provision for 
which were made by such generous patrons as Mrs. May 
Treat Morrison, were substituted for most of the meet- 
ings of the Society, although one meeting a year was 
devoted to the presentation of original papers by mem- 
bers of the Society. 

In 1915, when the Pacific Division of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science was estab- 
lished, the Astronomical Society of the Pacific became 
one of its affiliated societies and since then has held its 
annual meeting for the presentation of scientific papers 
in conjunction with the meetings of the Pacific Division. 

In 1925, the well-known petroleum engineer, Mr. Ber- 
nard Benfield, an enthusiastic lay member, proposed the 
publication of occasional Astronomical Leaflets, to be 
strictly non-technical in character, each dealing with some 
specific subject of current interest. He personally 
financed the earlier Leaflets, which promptly met with 
the approval not only of the lay members, for whom they 
were primarily designed, but of professional astronomers 
as well. One hundred and sixty-nine Leaflets have been 
published, and now they appear monthly. The earlier 
numbers have been gathered into three volumes of fifty 
Leaflets each, and a general index of the entire 150 is 
ineluded in Volume 3. 

The Society now has more than 800 members, including 
241 institutional memberships. Membership is not con- 
fined to the Pacific Area, but is to be found in all parts 
of the world. It is of special interest to note that eleven 
members in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics have 
sent in dues for the current year. 

Through its bi-monthly publications, its monthly Leaf- 
lets, its public lectures, its medal awards and its annual 
session for presentation of scientific papers, held in con- 
junction with the sessions of the Pacific Division of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
the Astronomical Society of the Pacific continues to live 
up to its original purposes of bringing professional as- 
tronomers and laymen together to promote the advance- 
ment of astronomy.—C. H. Apams, Secretary 
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Membership in the Association 
Eligibility for Membership 

Membership in the Association is open to all 
persons engaged in scientific work, whether in the 
fields of the natural or the social sciences; to all 
amateur scientists, whatever their special interests; 
and to all who desire to follow the advances of science 
and its effects upon civilization. Members having 
made substantial contributions to the advancement of 
science are eligible for election as fellows. 


Dues and Publications 


Membership dues are $5 per year, including sub- | 
seriptions for the monthly A.A.A.S. BuLieTin and 
either the weekly journal Science, now in its 103d 
volume, or The Scientific Monthly, now in its 62d © 
volume. Science is a journal for professional scien- — 
tists; the Monthly is a nontechnical journal for the 
intelligent public. The Association also publishes 
technical symposia and nontechnical books on science — 
that are available for members at prices substantially 
below those to the public. 


Organization and Meetings 


The Association was founded in 1848, with an © 
initial membership of 461. Papers in its early pro- 
grams were classified as either natural philosophy © 
or natural history. Now its work is organized under’ 
16 sections and 189 associated societies having a total | 
membership of over 500,000. Its annual meetings 7 
are the greatest regular gatherings of scientists in the 
world. 


Nominations and Applications for Membership 


Members may submit nominations for membership 
at any time, and persons desiring to become members | 
ean obtain membership application forms from the 
Office of the Permanent Secretary, the Smithsonian © 
Institution Building, Washington 25, D. C. 


Changes of Address / 

New addresses for the Association’s record and for | 

mailing the journals Science and The Scientific 

Monthly, as well as the A.A.A.S. Buiuetin, should | 

be in the Office of the Permanent Secretary, Washing- ‘ 
ton 25, D. C., at least two weeks in advance of the date 

when the change is to become effective. 


Officers of the Association 


President, James B. Conant; Permanent Secretary, ~ 
F. R. Moulton; General Secretary, Otis W. Caldwell; 
Treasurer, W. E. Wrather. 

Executive Committee: Anton J. Carlson, Chairman; ~ 
Otis W. Caldwell, Arthur H. Compton, James B, 
Conant, Charles F. Kettering, Burton E. Livingston, | 
Kirtley F. Mather, Walter R. Miles, F. R. Moulton, © 
Fernandus Payne, and Elvin C. Stakman. 4 








